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TMf was undoubtedly one of their temples, and the very 
•tymology of its name strongly corroborates the opinion, 
for the Celtic name of the sun is gryax, and ane is a 
temple ; similar names have been given to other places 
dedicated to the same divinity. Strabo, confirmed by 
Pausauius, mentions a grynium at Eolis, and describes it 
M a temple and grove of Apollo (or the sun.) Euphe- 
rion of Chalais, writing on the origin of oracles, describes 
a circular grynium, sacred to Apollo. So Virgil, in his 
•it th bucolic — 

" His tibi grynai nemoris dicatur origo 
Ne quis sit lucus, quo se plus jactct Apollo." 
What a train of awful reflections presses on the mind 
while contemplating this time-defying structure. In truth, 
it is a homily of fine moralities. The mind seems to 
shrink within itself, and shudders with instinctive awe as 
we cast a retrospective glance up the tide of life that has 
rolled by into eternity. How forcibly does it remind us 
of our fleeting and ephemeral mortality. This ancient 
mill — compared with its duration how transitory is our 



own. Erected at a period antecedent to the time of 
Confucius or Lycurgus, or his greater cotemporary, 
Ollamh Fodhla, it has survived the system of its founders, 
as well as the more mysterious and sanguinary rites of 
druidism. It has outlived the rise, the glory, and the de- 
cline, of the Greek, and Persian, and Roman empires. 
It has witnessed the rise and progress of Christianity— 
the feudal system — the impostures of the Koran — th* 
extension and the decay of theempireof Charlemagne — the 
age of chivalry — the invention of printing, and conse- 
quent revival of modern literature. More antique than 
Stonehenge or Palmyra, and, perhaps, coeval with . the 
mounds of Tartary, or the labyrinths of upper Egypt. 
The dark blue vapor that, while I write, sweeps around 
this rocky turban of the hill, and shrouds it from my 
view, is not more impervious to mortal vision than the 
sombre mists of time that will for ever veil the period of 
its rise from the scrutiny of the antiquarian* 

Peter M'Louquun. 
Castleforward* 




TOWN OF LARNE 



Nothing can exceed in grandeur and boldness the 
teener y which occasionally bursts on the view of the tra- 
veller as he proceeds along the Antrim coast, on his route 
from Belfast to the Causeway. In some places the rocks 
■re of the most stupendous description, tormed into pre* 
eipitous diffs, jutting headlands, noble promontories— 
again, sloping down into beautiful bays and quiet har- 
bours ; the prospect to the right being one continued sea 
view, with the Scottish coast, the Isle of Arran, and 
ether lesser islands, in the distance ;— that to the left 
pleasingly diversified with hill and valley— here a spot 
well cultivated, and occupied with comfortable cottages 
—and this again, succeeded by a barren mountain, with 
scarcely a cabin, even of the most miserable description, 
to show that it is inhabited by beings of the human 
kind. 

About midway between Belfast and the Causeway lies 
the town of Larne, the subject of our sketch. It is a small 
sea port, containing rather more than 3000 inhabitants. 
The district called the Old Town is straggling and irre- 
gular — that called the New Tewn has a much better ap- 
pearance. It contains several very good houses, a pa- 
riih church, four meeting-houses, and a Roman Catholic 



I chapel. Although containing, in itself, nothing very in- 
teresting to the traveller, it is worthy of notice as being 
surrounded with scenery of a varied and picturesque 
character. The entrance of Larne Lough, with the Nine 
Maidens or Whillan Rocks in the offing ; and the penin- 
sula of Curran, where Edward Bruce landed in the year 
1315, and on the extremity of which, in a fine command- 
ing situation, stand the ruins of the castle of Olderfleet, 
forming the northern side of the harbour — and, a little 
more to the north, Black Cave Head frowning darkly on 
the ocean beneath ; — while the southern side of the bay 
is bounded by Island Magee, which from this point ap- 
pears to very considerable advantage, being well culti- 
vated, and enclosed by " the bright blue sea" over the 
beautiful expanse of which the eye passes with pleasure, 
until it rests upon the rocky hills and varied isles that 
skirt the Scottish coast, and which, in the distance, assume 
a soft and smiling aspect. 

Stretching along the coast from Larne to Glenarm, a, 
distance of about thirteen miles, to the left is seen a 
range of precipitous mountain, called Agnew's Hill, rising 
1 500 feet above the level of the sea ; about four miles 
forward, the fine bold promontory of Ballygally-head* 
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formed of enormous basaltic pillars, several joints of 
wfcich measure from eight to nine feet in length, is ob- 
served to the right — underneath which, on an isolated 
rocJ» standing out in the sea, are the ruins of Carne 
Castle— while, on the very verge of the coast, appears an 
old castellated mansion, built by a family of the name of 
Shaw, in 1625. Again, to the left, the Sallagh Braes, a 
ramje of high land, consisting of limestone base, capped 
wfth basalt, form a termination to the prospect. 



HINTS FOR PRESERVING HEALTH. 

THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
(From The Doctor ) 

Every person suspicious of predisposition to pulmonary 
consumption ought at all times, but especially in cold 
weather, to wear a quantity of woollen clothing sufficient 
to obviate any approach to the perception of chilliness. — 
Independently, however, of the actual presence of obsti- 
nate hoarseness or cough, I am disposed to think that the 
requisite quantity of flannel is more advantageously worn 
over the usual shirt, than in immediate contact with the 
skin. 

If the presence of the symptoms which have been al- 
ready described as characterizing this disease renders its 
existence no longer equivocal, the person so affected 
ought, without delay, to migrate towards a warmer cli- 
mate. Should circumstances render this expedient im- 
practicable, the next best plan a phthisical person can 
-adopt is to remove into a low and rather damp situation. 
The fatal event of pulmonary consumption is uniformly 
accelerated by residing in an elevated region. 

If practicable, let the supposed individual reside in a 
part of the country where the soil is chalk or limestone, 
and the air pure. Let him be abroad all day, and dur- 
ing every kind of weather, provided he is employed in 
active exercise ; let him be guarded against suddenly, 
approaching or sitting much over the fire, even in winter. 
Let the habit of retiring early to bed and leaving it early 
in the morning be strictly enforced. Let him wear no 
more clothes than are requisite to guard against cold • 
and plunge into the sea or a river for a moment, daily, 
during the three warmest months of summer. The 
phthisical habit is in general attended by a precocity of 
intellect, which it is of more importance to check than 
to encourage In such instances, the improvement of 
the mind should be considered as a secondary object, and 
may well be postponed till a certain share of robustness 
of constitution has been ensured. 

But precautions against this insidious disease are rarely 
had recourse to at an early period of life. The buoyant 
spirits and active propensities of its destined victims rarely 
excite suspicion, either in themselves or their friends, of 
the approaching mischief. As the age of puberty ap- 
proaches, other indications of the propensity to phthisis 
are developed : — the narrow and elongated form of the 
chest becomes more apparent, and is chiefly indicated by 
the prominence of the shoulders, which stand out from it 
on each side, somewhat like wings. 

Where consumption is likely to occur, the individual 
should adhere to a diet of farinacea and ripe fruits. — 
Animal food and fermented liquors ought to be rigidly 
prohibited. Even milk often proves too nutritious. Ex- 
ercise should be regular, but gentle : sudden and violent 
exertions are extremely hazardous. Riding on horseback 
is preferable to any other kind of gestation. Such efforts 
of the voice as are required in singing, or playing on any 
wind instrument of music, frequently produce discharges 
Of blood from the lungs ; but the practice of reading or 
reciting for some time together in a moderate tone of 
voice, tends to strengthen these organs, and to diminish 
the danger of pulmonary hemorrhage from any sudden 
exertion. 

v ON EATING SUPPER. 

Irr the time of Elizabeth, the nobility and sentry were 
^accustomed to dine at eleven, to sup between five and 
six, and to go to bed at ten. It is therefore evident, that 
&kf argument in favour of this meal, founded upon the 
healthy condition of our ancestors, must be fallacious. — 
By supper, in modern times, we understand a late meal, 
: ««t before bed-time. But as sleep is not favourable to 



every stage of digestion, it is very questionable whether 
letirmg to rest with a kill stomach can, under any cir- 
cumstances, be salutary During the first part of the 
process, or that of chymification, a person so situated may 
perhaps sleep quietly, unless indeed the morbid distention 
of the stomach should impede respiration, and occasion 
distress ; but when the food has passed out of the sto 
mach, and the processes of chylification and sanguifica 
tion have been established, the natmal propensity of the 
body is for activity, and the invalid awakes at this period, 
and remains in a feverish state for some hours. Upon 
this general principle, then, suppers are to be avoided ; 
that is to say, hearty suppers, which require the active 
powers of the stomach for their digestion. The same ob- 
jection cannot be urged against a light repast, which is 
generally useful to dyspeptics ; and it has been truly and 
facetiously observed, that " some invalids need not put 
on their night- caps, if they do not first bribe their sto- 
machs to good behaviour.'' An egg lightly boiled, or a 
piece of dry toast, with a small quantity of white-wine 
negus, will often secure a tranquil night, which would 
otherwise be passed with restlessness. Amongst the in- 
tellectual part of the community, there has ever existed 
a stroug predilection in favour of suppers ; the labour of 
the day has been performed ; the hour is sacred to con- 
viviality, and the period is one which is not likely to be 
interrupted by the calls of business. To those in health, 
such indulgences may be occasionally allowed ; but the 
physician should be cautious how he gives his sanction to 
their wholesomeness. The hilarity* which is felt at this 
period of the day must not be received as a signal for 
repairing to the banquet, but as an indication of the 
sanguification of the previous meal. — Dr. Paris, 

ON EATINtf TOO EAST. 

The most common cause of morbid distention of the 
stomach is eating too fast; for the appetite only subsid- 
ing in proportion as the food combines with and neutra- 
lizes the gastric fluid previously in the stomach, when we 
eat too fast, before this combination is completed, so 
much is taken that the whole gastric fluid^ which the sto- 
niuch is capable of supplying during the digestive process, 
is not sufficient to effect the due alteration on it $ wherea* 
when we eat slowly, the appetite abates before the sto- 
mach is overcharged ; for while digestion is going on, and 
the gastric fluid is only supplied in proportion as fresh 
food comes in contact with the coats of the stomach, it 
combines with the food as it is formed, and never excites 
the appetite. 

Every one has occasionally observed that, if his meal 
be interrupted for ten or fifteen minutes after he has 
eaten perhaps not more than half the usual quantity, he 
feels that he is satisfied. The gastric 6afd which had 
accumulated htfs had time td combine with, and be neu- 
tralized by, the food he has taken. It h for the same 
reason that a few mouthfuls taken a little before dinner 
will often wholly destroy the appetite, especially in deli- 
cate people, in whom the gastric fluid is secreted in small 
quantity, or of a less active quality. Frequent interrup- 
tions in eating would be injurious, because we should 
thus be prevented from taking the proper quantity of 
food — for digestion seems chiefly performed by the fluid 
which is secreted, as fresh food conies in contact with 
the stomach ; and* the time which that which has accu- 
mulated requires for its neutralization — which of course 
must be greater or less according to the accumulation 
which has taken place, that is, generally speaking, ac- 
cording to the length of our fast — is the proper measure 
of the quantity which ought to be taken, provided we 
continue to eat, without devouring, our food. 

LOSS OF APPETITE. 

The causes are numerous which may produce a loss oi 
appetite ; such as the immoderate use of strong liquor*, 
tobacco, opium, or other narcotics ; immoderate reple- 
tion, deficiency of the secretion of bile, &c, &c. 

A gentle emetic may be taken, in the first instance, U 
remove the crudities of the stomach ; after which, t* 



* Breakfast has been considered the meal of friendship $ 
Dinner that of etiquette ; and Supper the featt Qf «cW. 



